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MUSIC IN KOOHBSTER, N. Y. 



The Philharmonic Society's Second Public 
Rehearsal.— The second public rehearsal of the 
Rochester Philharmonic Society, under the direc- 
tion or Mr. Henri Appy, took place last Monday 
night before a full and appreciative audience. 
The programme for the orchestra consisted of two 
overtures, "Martha" and "FraDiavolaj" Waltz, 
" Dream on the Ocean, " and Gallop, ' ' Josephine ;" 
and most admirably was each executed, as the 
audience attests*, by their applause. Rochester 
has never tad in the history of its musical achieve- 
ments an orchestral combination to equal that of 
the Philharmonic Society, which is composed as 
follows: Conductor— Mr. Henri Appy; Piano — 
Mrs. C. S. P. Cary; Violin 1st— M. D. Edmonds, 
J. G. Moore, A. E. Buruet; Violin 2d— L. A. 
Schlitzer, D. Copeland, P. T. Finding; Viola— 
Wm. Kanhoyser; Violincello— Wm. M. Rebasz; 
Double Basses— Hermann Meyering, H. S. Miller; 
Flutes— A. T. Wells, S. H, Cole; Clarinets— E. P. 
Fenner, V. Schlitzet; Cornets— J. H. White, 
C. N. Edmunds; Horns— G. H. Haas, S. N. Pen- 
field; Trombrone— Wm. Wilson; Petite Tambour 
— C. B. Rebasz. The society was assisted last 
evening by Mr. Appy in a violin solo, and by two 
of bis pupils, Miss Kate Bell and a little Miss of 
fourteen. Mr. Appy gave a grand fantasia from 
La Norma arranged by himself. It was, we be- 
lieve, his Brat public appearance in the Academy 
with his favorite instrument, upon which he is 
conceded to have no equal in the United States. 
He was most rapturously encored, and made his 
bow in acknowledgment, but the audience would 
not take that for an answer, and he gave the 
"Dream" with a delicacy of touch and perfection 
that we have never seen equalled. Miss Bell 
sang the "Flower Song," From Faust, and 
"Good Night— Farewell," and the little Miss 
rendered, in costume, the "Orange Girl." Both 
possess rare natural pow ers, susceptible of being 
cultivated to a very high degree of vocal art. 
And both sang very well, winning their share of 
applause — the latter answering an encore with a. 
repetition. Neither of these pupils has yet had 
from Mr. Appy the benefit of a quarter's instruc- 
tion, but the dullest musical critic could not have 
listened to them last night without perceiving the 
effects of tutorship of the highest order. 

No city of its size in the country possesses a 
finer taste or better talent for music than Roch- 
ester, and it is a source of great pleasure and 
satisfaction to know that no city of any Bize in 
the coumry has the advantages of an instructor 
at tho head of the profession superior to Mr. 
Appy. We do not say tliis by way of flattery of 
that gentleman, but because it is a fact— a fact 
which rests not on mere puffery, but is conceded 
in musical circles everywhere. As a violinist in 
concertising with the greatest artistes that have 
travelled in the United States, as Director oi the 
Orchestra in the New York Academy of Music, 
and as an instrumental and vocal teacher in pri- 
vate families and educational institutions of tho 
metropolis, Mr. A. has established a name and 
tame that require no propping up. With a view 
of getting comparative rest from years of arduous 
labor, he has made arrangements with the direc- 
tors of our Academy of Music to establish himself 
here, that he may enjoy a permanent residence in 
our quiet and beautiful city. He has been here 
only a few months, but the two rehearsals of the 
Philharmonic Society show what he is capable of 



producing. Holding an eminence which the pro- 
fession have never been willing to grant to any 
former director, be will be able to unite all in a 
conservatory of music that will be an honor to 
the art and a credit to the city. Thoroughly 
educated and proficient in all that pertains to his 
calling, he ought to receive a munificent patron- 
age from our citizens. 



QUEENS OF COMEDY. 

MADELINE BROHAN, OP THE FRANCAIS. 



The triumphs of a queen of society and of a 
queen of comedy are strangely like, andstrange- 
ly unlike. The one is born great, the other 
achieves greatness.; or, as is sometimes the case, 
has greatness thrust upon her. The grande 
dame receives the homage of tho world with 
a gracious consciousness of her sovereignty ; the 
queen of comedy bends to the thronged audience 
with the same stately courtesy. " The Countess 
is charming to-night," remark the men in the 
room. " The Siddons is in splendid force this 
evening," say the Jiabituis of the stalls. The 
newspapers inform us that the Marchioness 
Blank-blank entertained distinguished- and fash- 
ionable company on such or such an evening, 
and that Miss Star-star is about (to appear iu a 
new character translated expressly for her from 
the French by that eminent English dramatist, 
Mr. Lifter. Young men with a talent for admir- 
ing their friends speak boastfully of a man they 
know who dines at Lady Blank-blank's, as they 
do of one who is on speaking terms with Miss 
Star-star. Young Aldershott, when he is very 
young looks up' to Lady Blank-blank as to a 
moon that it is useless crying for. Miss Star- 
star, by dint, of study, passing examinations, a 
foreign war, hard fighting, glory and distinction 
might be attained. Her hand is the b&ton de 
mwrhlial he most covets. When Lady Blank- 
blank descends the stairs to her carriage, ser- 
vants look down their eyes, and stand up against 
the wall, motionless as gorgeous beetles in a na- 
turalist's collection. When Miss Star-star alights 
from her brougham and glides upon the stage, 
carpenters touch their paper-caps, and even gas- 
men are stricken with awe. When Lady Blank- 
blank is only a princess of society, and the Earl 
of Blank-blank carries her away, many gallant 
bachelor noblemen and gentlemen, who have re- 
tired from the army, re-enter it, or seek diplom- 
atic distinction in remote parts of India. When 
Miss Star-star is led to the. hymeneal altar, sev- 
eral inconsolables find a temporary balm for 
their disappointment in Baden-Baden and bran- 
dy and Seltzer-water. When the princess of so- 
ciety and the queen of comedy are both married, 
who shall say which of their adorers they really 
loved ? who shall say that they did not cherish 
a passion for one — or two — who looked on them 
indifferently ? who shall say — indeed,.considering 
the_ vastness, variety, and complication of the 
subject — who shall say anything at all? 

When the sceptre falls; when fashion 
changes ; when raven hair is as nothing, and 
golden locks are considered sunlight : when a 
newer and younger queen pushes the old queen 
from the throne— what then ? It is left to roy- 
alty in retreat to lament the vulgarity and de- 
gradation of the present taste, So.. &c. It is 
something to have been a queen ; but it is terri- 
ble to be displaced— to be pointed out by parve- 
nus as old-fashioned. Then consolation must be 
drawn from memory. " The time was — " Autres 
temps, autres mceurs," and mirrors are not so 
truthful as'they used to be. 

The queens of comedy here treated of are not 
of the past. They are reigning monarchesses— 
if there be such a word, and it not, it is now pre- 
sented to tho English language, which has 
adopted worse — they can be seen in that pleas- 
antest of the capitals of Europe— Paris. 



Our first queen is Mademoiselle Madeline Bro- 
han, who holds a high reputation for talent and 
for beauty. Mademoiselle Madeline Brohan is 
tall and stately, with the air and manner usual- 
ly associated *with Lady Macbeth, tempered by 
tho coquetry of a court shepherdess. She is an 
accepted artiste of the first class. ;She has made 
her proofs, and conquered the fastidious French- 
men who rule dramatic art in Paris, in the plays 
of Racine, Corrieille, and Moliere. Her school of 
acting is the grand high school, that never de- 
scends to trick or palpable art. She has the 
power — so rare upon the English, stage — of look- 
ing love out of her eyes, while she is speaking 
on an indifferent subject ; and this without look- 
ing too much love. Her love is the passion of a 
real living woman, that thinks the man she 
chooses handsome, tall, clever, and courageous. 
She is not one of those pelii.se waitresses who 
amuse themselves with an affection, and minau- 
der through the semblance of a passion. She 
can coquette ; but she feels that she is only co- 
quetting, and does not attempt mock-passion or 
morbid sentimental self-deception. This pecu- 
liar quality in hqr art is remarkably exemplified 
in her performance in Dumas's " Verre d'Eau," 
and in Alfred de Musset's " Caprice." Her latest 
triumph is in the *' Marquise," in Monsieur Pon. 
sard's play of " Le Lion Amoureux." The Mar- 
quise is of the very bluest blood of France. She 
is a widow — her husband perished by the guillo- 
tine during the Terror. Her father, an avovyed 
and fearless enemy of the Republic, is in exile. 
She waits upon Humbert — the Citizen Humbert 
— the General Humbert — the patriot Humbert— 
the leading member of the Committe of Nation- 
al Safety — to ask permission for her father to 
return to Paris. Her toilette is plain and sim- 
ple, for she fears lest she could excite the preju- 
dices of the stem republican by any sign of 
sumptuary distinction. Humbert looks at 
the lovely patricienne. Her hands are white, 
and snow no marks of labor — disgusting ! Her 
complexion, fair and well preserved by the arttf 
of the toilette, is untanned by the sun and un- 
seamed by the rugged lines of labor — offensive 1 
Her eyes are dark and lustrous ; the patriot re- 
ceives a glance from them. Will the citoyonne 
be seated ! The oitoyenne is pleading for a fa- 
ther, and is a woman of the world. The patriot 
will not grant her player. The presence of pa- 
tricians is dangerous to the State. " But," mur- 
murs the ciloyenne-mar quise, '• surely I should not 
be called a patrician ; 1 have been a servant in 
a public-house.'' " A servant," repeats the pa- 
triot, interested at once. " Yes," replies the pe- 
titioner ; " when the Revolution broke out we 
fled to Germany. I was alone and without 
means. I took service in a small auberge." The 
patriot is more interested than ever. A mar- 
quise could not care about her father ; those sort 
of people never do ; it is not in their nature ; but 
a servant-girl at a pot-house, accustomed to the 
drawing of beer, washing of dishes, and rinsing 
of pots, is a superior person — indeed, quite a hu- 
man being : and then, such eyes to examine 
quart mugs, and such hands to dust down tables, 
and such a presence to answer the beck and call 
of drunken boors, such a liquid treble to cry, 
" Coming, sir !" The member of the Committee 
of National Safety will think of the petition of 
the marchion — of the ex- waitress. The' lady 
perceives her advantage ; the waitress has 
served her turn ; the marchioness too may help 
her. She informs the stern patriot, that he was 
born on her father's- estate ; and that they- were 
friends when they were children. They played 
together on the borders of the forest near the 
chateau. " Great powers !" thinkr the patriot, 
" and is this the lovely child who wi. J my boyish 
idol? and have those dear white hands washed 
glasses ?" The prayer of the citoyenne is grant- 
ed ; and the patriot has fallen head over ears 
in love with a ci-devant. Nor is theci-devant un- 
conscious of the rugged virtues of the citizen- 
general; of the deep, passionate, unselfish na* 



